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SENATOR HENRI LA FONTAINE OF BRUSSELS. 
Recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize fob 1913. 
(See account in January Advocate of Peace.) 

Public Opinion in Regard to Peace.* 

By Professor John K. Lord. 

The "Golden Age" is the symbol which we employ 
for ideal conditions of life. We think of it as future; 
men of early ages put it at the dawn of time; but 
whether it is referred to the future or the past it has 
one unchanging characteristic — it is the age of peace. 

We regard it as the promise of prophetic inspiration, 
a period when swords shall be beaten into plowshares 
and spears into pruning hooks, when there shall be 
peace on earth and good will among men. To the an- 
cients it was the vision of the intercourse of gods with 
men, when Astraea, the heaven-sent daughter of Jus- 
tice, dwelt on earth and under her benign influence the 
earth had peace. 

That peace is an ideal condition of society all admit, 
even the advocates of large armies and strong navies, 
for their contention is, not that armies and navies are 
desirable in themselves, but that they are the pro- 

* Paper read at the meeting of the American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C, December 6, 1913. 



moters of peace because they prevent aggression. They 
do not claim that a state of war is better than a state 
of peace ; nor would they willingly exchange peace for 
war except as encroachment, or wounded honor, or some 
such reason should temporarily make war seem more 
desirable, and then only, as they claim, that there may 
be a return to a more secure peace. 

If such is the belief of men, why is it that their 
belief, and even desire, are so much at variance with 
their practice? Why is it that preparations for war 
are so much more emphasized than those for peace? 
If all men really desired peace they would have it, as 
in the alternative of peace and war they would take that 
which they preferred. If a single nation wished for 
peace it would never force war upon a nation that did 
not wish it. War might be forced upon it by another 
and war-loving nation, but if two nations were really 
disposed to peace they would find means to secure it. 
In other words, if there were a prevailing public opinion 
among the nations in favor of peace, they would not 
fail to maintain peace. One wishing to promote such 
an opinion will therefore consider the reasons that make 
against it as well as those which advance it. 

The former are many, but they may be divided into 
two classes — the moral and the personal. Some of 
them are vague and general, having to do with feelings 
and states of mind not produced by reason, and some 
are definite and direct, arising from personal relations. 

In the first class is the acceptance of the existing 
order of things. War always has been, some say, there- 
fore it always must be. To them the idea of war seems 
woven into the structure of society, and the preparations 
for it form an important part of current activities. 
They cannot conceive of the world without the existence 
of large bodies of armed men and of great fleets of war 
vessels, without the extensive manufacture of munitions 
of war, and without that international diplomacy which 
is almost wholly occupied with the consideration of wars 
and rumors of war; and, in fact, universal peace would 
lay half of the diplomats of the world on the shelf. 
That the thing that has been is the thing that shall be, 
is therefore taken as an assured fact. 

But, aside from the inertia of the existing order of 
things, a second reason is found in the statement so 
often made that war is the outcome of certain qualities 
of human nature, and that human nature cannot change. 
It is therefore idle to wish and labor for something that 
human nature renders impossible. 

Beyond this, and growing out of it, is a third reason, 
that in the unchangeableness of human nature the cause 
of all past wars will continue to operate in time to come. 
Whatever motives of greed or passion, lust of conquest 
or desire for benevolent assimilation may be given for 
the outbreak of war, all may be summed up, as Senator 
Root has said, in the one fact of the "clash of human 
wills." As long as there shall be this clash, so long, 
it is believed, there cannot fail to be resultant strife. 

Beyond these vague and general reasons there is an- 
other set, also belonging to the moral class, but having 
to do not so much with the inevitable continuance of 
war as with the desirability of it under certain condi- 
tions. The public is urged to think that war is the final 
arbiter of national honor, that a stain upon honor can 
be wiped out only by blood, and that the failure to fight 
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in support of offended honor indicates the moral col- 
lapse of a people. War thus appears as a necessity, or 
at least the preparations for it appear so, since a people 
must be ready at all times to avenge an insult by armed 
force. 

War also seems desirable to some as an indispensable 
means of developing manly virtues. In the piping 
times of peace, say they, men tend to become pusillani- 
mous, lacking courage for high endeavor and self-de- 
pendence. Only by war will there be fostered that spirit 
of hardy patriotism that has been the boast and the 
strength of great peoples. In no other way can men 
learn devotion to their country and willingness to sacri- 
fice for it, without which there can be no true national 
spirit. War is the touchstone by which false patriotism 
is distinguished from true. In peace, on the other 
hand, they say, the commercial spirit is developed, of 
which greed and selfishness are the expression. The 
trader, a term of implied reproach, and not the warrior, 
a term of accepted honor, becomes the representative of 
society. Timidity, in view of possible financial loss, 
takes the place of self-forgetful daring. It is desirable 
that occasional war should come, like a devouring fire, 
to purge society of the dross of selfish motive and cor- 
roding greed. 

Besides this, it is often said, and with truth, that 
wars have sometimes worked out good. They have up- 
held justice, righted wrongs, secured freedom, and, as 
in our Eevolution, produced permanent helpful influ- 
ences in society. For this reason they are not wholly 
to be condemned, and in the long forecast of the race 
provision should be made for their occasional occur- 
rence. 

These reasons, which are largely the expression of 
feeling and temperament, are reinforced by personal 
ones that make for the continuance of the war spirit. 
It is difficult to estimate in this direction the influence 
of a military class. In every country where there are a 
standing army and a navy, and in proportion to their 
size, there is a class whose existence depends upon actual 
or prospective war. They have been trained for mili- 
tary service, and on it their livelihood depends. In- 
stinctively they seek to perpetuate that by which they 
live. Pride of position, hope of preferment, and the 
prospect of renown unite in urging the importance of 
that condition which makes them possible. It would be 
unnatural to expect that a military class should throw 
its influence counter to that which would destroy its 
labors. It must justify its existence by maintaining 
that its object is a worthy one, and must also justify the 
existence of armies and navies by putting them occa- 
sionally to use. If armies were disbanded and military 
preparations were to cease an enormous number of men 
and their dependent families would be thrown out of 
employment. The fear of that catastrophe, for such it 
would be to them, makes them active agents in trying 
to prevent its occurrence, and society lends a ready ear 
to their defense of their calling. 

Besides the military class, there is another class that 
is interested in the continuance of war. The makers 
of guns and war vessels and of munitions of war in 
general, and the military contractors of all sorts, find 
their living bound up with the war spirit. They thrive 
just in proportion as that spirit is rife, and so impor- 
tant is it for their business that, as we have lately seen, 



they sometimes fan the flame of international hatred 
in order that they may receive larger orders for war 
material. Was there ever an exhibition of commercial 
greed that equalled this in malignity? All makers of 
war material would not go to such lengths, but it would 
be as idle to expect them to disapprove of war as it 
would be to expect a distiller to urge prohibition. 

It also tends to continue war that those who are re- 
sponsible for it are not the ones who suffer directly or 
the most severely for it. It is not necessary to impugn 
the honesty, honor or patriotism, or to minimize the 
sense of responsibility of those in whose hands are the 
negotiations that lead to war ; but when they take 
measures or insist on claims that will inevitably bring 
about the sacrifice of thousands of lives and the de- 
struction of vast amounts of property necessary for 
human comfort, it is impossible to believe that they act 
with the same restraint that would control them if they 
knew that in the war to which they were assenting they 
would be the first to lose their lives, their families the 
first to be rendered homeless and their possessions the 
first to be wasted. And if it may be said that there 
always must be negotiators between peoples, and that 
perhaps the negotiators would be willing to make the 
last sacrifice in support of their claims, it may be re- 
plied that what in their case becomes a willing act is an 
enforced one in the case of thousands who may hold a 
different opinion. 

It is against such ideas and such influences that the 
peace movement has to contend. What reason is there 
to think that it can overcome them ? Can it refute the 
arguments thus brought, and can it bring reasons for 
believing that public opinion will ever be against war 
as it has heretofore been in favor of it? 

In answering this question in the affirmative, and re- 
viewing some of the arguments already stated that make 
against it, I would recall the analogy of history which 
has so often been brought forward — the tremendous 
change that has gone over the opinion of the world in 
other matters. So one can read Lecky*s "History of 
Kationalism" without finding abundant reason for con- 
fidence in the outcome of the peace movement, for the 
change of opinion there recorded on matters as closely 
affecting life as does war has been fully as great and 
effective as that which will put an end to war. It is no 
more chimerical to think that war will be brought to an 
end than three hundred years ago it would have been 
to think that civilized men would cease to believe in 
witchcraft, and to burn witches and to torture and burn 
men for their religious opinions. That belief and those 
practices, as dreadful as war in their effect on the 
human mind, and almost as dreadful in the suffering 
which they produced, were done away by the slow ad- 
vance of enlightenment that changed public opinion 
concerning them. The miracle of that transformation 
was brought about by the teaching of men who substi- 
tuted reason for superstition and applied it to con- 
duct. Not all at once, but little by little, the darkness 
rolled away, and opinion enslaved by fear became free. 

In the same way public opinion about war will be 
changed. Eeason, again and again repeated, but en- 
forced by each repetition, will become the basis of a 
movement that cannot be resisted. There is a cumu- 
lative effect in the repeated exposure of error and the 
display of truth that will break down all opposition. 
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No man can believe in the progress of the human race 
who does not base his belief on the ultimate triumph 
of right reason. 

Public opinion will be affected not so much by dis- 
proving the arguments in favor of war as by establish- 
ing those in favor of peace, but it is worth while to con- 
sider briefly the arguments for war which I have men- 
tioned. The moral reasons may be reduced to three : 
The unchanging character of human nature, the defense 
of honor, and the development of manliness. The per- 
sonal interest in war of a military class and of the 
makers of implements of war is a rea,l obstacle to peace, 
but as an argument for war it is one that from the na- 
ture of the case becomes less effective as wars and the 
preparations for them shall decrease. 

In reply to the claim that human nature does not 
change, I would reply that it depends on what is meant 
by human nature. If it means certain physical wants, 
like hunger, thirst, or the need of protection against 
extremes of heat and cold, or if it means certain mental 
and moral tendencies, like the desire for knowledge, 
the wish for gain, or the need of sympathy and friend- 
ship, it may be granted that human nature is unchang- 
ing, though the manifestation, of these wants suffers 
change; but as concerns war, it refers to none of these 
things, and means nothing more than the instinctive ex- 
pression of feeling and judgment in action, and this 
must vary from age to age. Primitive man did not feel 
and judge in many things as civilized man feels and 
judges. In those things he necessarily acted differently 
from his civilized successor, and in his progress from 
one state to another he has abandoned many modes of 
thought and principles of action which at the time 
seemed the very voice of nature. Just so far as he has 
brought his impulses under the control of reason and 
has formed the habit of intelligent action, he has prac- 
tically changed his nature. 

Once men burned witches and heretics. Those who 
did so were not less upright or conscientious or kindly 
than we, but they felt and judged so differently from us 
that they did without hesitation what we, equally with- 
out hesitation, declare impossible for us to do. That 
the change is an essential one is evident from, the fact 
that we do not believe that mankind can ever return to 
its former feeling and judgment. 

To one who says that war is necessary to defend na- 
tional honor I would reply that no man can define a 
nation's honor. The term embodies the fickleness of 
feeling, the unreason of passion. Charles Sumner once 
called a point of honor the "early child of chivalry, the 
living representative of barbarism" — the child of chiv- 
alry because it has an element of nobility, the repre- 
sentative of barbarism because it is debased by lawless- 
ness and expressed in violence. It was once t thought 
that the honor of an individual could be maintained 
only by his sword, but the decline of the duel has been 
followed by a greater respect for law, a decrease in per- 
sonal violence, and an increase in the true honor that 
fears an inward stain more than an outward insult. So 
the protection of a nation's honor is not in the might 
of fleets and armies, but in the justice of its dealings, 
and in the assurance that all controversies that may 
arise can be honorably settled by international tribunals. 

To those who say that war is necessary for the devel- 
opment of manly virtues and that peace makes men 



pusillanimous, timid, and calculating, I would say with 
last full measure of devotion," the sacrifice of life, is no 
need to belittle the courage of war, which is kindled in 
part, at least, by "sonorous metal blowing martial 
sounds," by the stimulus of comrades in action, and by 
the excitement of fierce movement and expected achieve- 
ment ; but the courage that in times of peace meets sud- 
den and unexpected danger in solitary struggle, or at 
the call of duty rises to the height of self-sacrifice for 
unknown fellows, is fully equal to that of war. "The 
last full measure of devotion," the sacrifice of life, is no 
greater on the field of battle than in, the performance of 
civic duty, and there is scarcely a passing day in which, 
in this and other countries, some humble fireman in the 
discharge of his duty does not unflinchingly meet death 
in the fierce rush of fire or beneath a crumbling wall, 
or some railroad engineer, with his hand upon the throt- 
tle, does not lose his life in the attempt to save his pas- 
sengers, or less often, but yet all too frequently, in an 
ocean disaster, like that of the Titanic or the Volturno, 
men do not meet death with undaunted courage .at the 
call of duty or humanity. The heroism of peace is as 
great as that of war. 

Universal peace is far from being attained, but wars 
are less frequent than they were, and the reasons as- 
signed for them have changed. Once war was almost a 
continuing state. In seven hundred years at Eome the 
temple of Janus was closed but three times, and then 
for brief intervals in the red surge of war. Then, and 
till recently, conquest and plunder were sufficient 
reasons for war; now they are never admitted, and the 
only reason assigned is the desire for justice in the de- 
fense of rights or in the demand for them, or the call of 
humanity. 

The decrease in wars is very largely due to the very 
causes which will operate more effectively as time goes 
on. Apart from moral and humane considerations, the 
economic reasons for peace are better understood and 
more pressing. In these days, when society and busi- 
ness are talking so earnestly about eugenics and effi- 
ciency, they cannot ignore the fact that the waste of war 
is the chief enemy of both. In the wars of civilized 
peoples between 1793 and 1910 the loss of life in mili- 
tary service was 5,100,000, and this was of picked men, 
leaving the weaklings and the physically unfit to be the 
fathers of the new generation. As a result there has 
been a reported decrease of about an inch in the average 
height of the French and the English peoples and a 
general lowering of physical fitness. Eugenics and effi- 
ciency alike suffer from such a loss, and in addition to 
that loss, from the standpoint of business, is the sub- 
traction from a nation's productive capacity of those 
engaged in military service and the expense of support- 
ing them during such service. 

Besides the loss of life and its resulting evils, there 
are to be taken into account the destruction of property 
in war and the cost of war. No possible estimate can 
be made of the former ; it can only be said that some of 
the fairest parts of earth have been temporarily and 
almost permanently made deserts. But the cost of war, 
say in Europe, can be approximately estimated by the 
national debts of its various countries, which amount 
to about $28,000,000,000, a sum beyond the imagina- 
tion. All of this is not actual war debt, some of it being 
for internal improvements; but all of these improve- 
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ments might have been met out of current income if 
that income had not been claimed for the demands of 
past or prospective wars. Apart from the destructions 
of war this debt does, therefore, practically represent 
the capitalized cost of European wars for a little more 
than the past century. 

This accumulated debt, with the annual expense of 
military preparations, has laid upon the peoples of Eu- 
rope an absolutely crushing burden of taxation. In 1911 
the military budgets of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Eussia were almost $1,200,000,000, and the German 
budget, just announced for next year, over $918,000,000, 
devotes one-half to war. War is waste, and one-half of 
the annual revenue of governments abstracted from the 
industry of the people is thus sacrificed. Is it possible to 
conceive what would happen if this war tax were lifted ? 
The whole problem of the social order would be changed, 
if not solved. The golden stream that now pours into 
the black gulf of war would be diverted into the health- 
ful channels of social amelioration. Some day this fact 
will be realized by the people who now pay the taxes 
and fill the armies, and in their enlightenment they will 
call for a release from their burdens and for a method 
of settlement of international disputes that shall con- 
sider the justice of a controversy, and not merely the 
prowess of contending parties, and that in its outcome 
shall not be equally disastrous to victors and vanquished. 

It is true that in passion men forget prudence, and 
that peoples, like individuals, fall into passion and cry 
for war ; but for peoples, as for individuals, the solvent 
of passion is reason, slowly learned and slowly applied, 
but in the end effective. Supporters of peace must not 
be sanguine of an early triumph. "The ape and tiger" 
will slowly die, and time must be the ally of reason 
against unreason, unbelief, and prejudice, but the hor- 
rible drain of war upon the life and energy, the re- 
sources and social conditions of people must at last 
reach the conscience through the pocket, and put an end 
to that expenditure without which war cannot go on. 
As arguments in favor of peace and against war, like 
those of Norman Angell in the "Great Illusion," be- 
come better and more widely known, they will make the 
burden of militarism more and more galling, and show 
that bankruptcy, to which their military outlays are 
now bringing the nations, is as unnecessary as it is 
inevitable. The breaking point in the endurance of 
taxation may mark the transition from a state of war 
to that of peace. 

The present condition of the peace movement is full 
of encouragement. It is expressed not only in great 
governmental peace congresses, like those of The Hague, 
in great endowments in the cause of peace, in associa- 
tions of statesmen and of workingmen, in organizations 
of various kinds, like our own, but in almost a thousand 
peace societies in different parts of the world. Men 
and women are giving themselves to its advance. Meet- 
ings are held that are commanding increasing attention 
and enforcing respect. It is not merely the expression 
of a sentiment, but its constructive thought is securing 
recognition in treaties between the nations for the ami- 
cable settlement of their difficulties, and in propositions, 
like that of the English government to Germany, for 
naval holidays. Its first method of arbitration, so often 
and so successfully tried, is finding its supplement in 
the idea of judicial settlement of disputes, giving to law 



in international matters the sanction which it has al- 
ready gained in private affairs, and which needs but to 
be tried to provide that "moral equivalent" for war, as 
Professor James calls it, which, in the growing solidar- 
ity of mankind, will find its place in the development 
and control of the social organization of the world. 



The Rhodes Scholarships and Interna- 
tional Peace. 

By William W. Thayer,* 

The Ehodes scholarships are generally regarded and 
discussed sole]y from the standpoint of whether a three 
years' course at Oxford University will be beneficial to 
the recipient. "Will the training of our young Ameri- 
cans at Oxford and their close touch for a prolonged 
period with English life, and indirectly with European 
life, help or hinder them when they come back later to 
work out their careers in their own country?" This is 
the form of question frequently asked, and the consen- 
sus of opinion among former Ehodes scholars now seems 
to be that the Oxford training is a decided help rather 
than a hindrance. Yet, in spite of the importance of 
this question, there is another and a more fundamental 
aspect in which the Ehodes scholarships should be re- 
garded, and any one who looks at the scholarships solely 
from the standpoint of individual benefit necessarily 
has far too narrow a conception of their significance 
and their obligations, for Cecil Ehodes established the 
scholarships, not primarily for the purpose of giving a 
gratuitous education to ignorant or deserving young 
foreigners, but for the purpose of strengthening and 
expanding Anglo-Saxon influence with a view toward 
securing the peace of the world. 

It is interesting to note how the peace idea gradually 
came to be the most prominent, as the founder's plans, 
beginning merely with scholarships from the British 
colonies, expanded to include the Americans, as kindred 
in language, and then the Germans, as kindred in race. 
This development is well illustrated by three passages 
from his will. The colonial students are to be brought 
to Oxford "for instilling into their minds the advan- 
tage to the colonies as well as to the United Kingdom 
of the retention of the unity of the Empire." The sole 
idea here seems to be the perpetuation of British im- 
perialism. Then the scholarships from the United 
States are added, "to encourage and foster an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages which I implicitly believe will 
result from the union of the English-speaking peoples 
throughout the world, and to encourage in the students 
of the United States of North America who will benefit 
from the scholarships . . .an attachment to the 
country .from which they have sprung, but without, I 
hope, withdrawing them or their sympathies from the 
land of their adoption or birth." Here the conception 
is much broader, but a trace of the imperialistic idea 
still remains, the Americans being regarded as part of 
the Empire by origin and language, even though not 
included within its government. Finally, by codicil, 
scholarships from Germany are added, because "an un- 

* Mr. Thayer is President of the Alumni Association of 
American Ehodes Scholars, and Secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society. 



